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HERE’LL be another Buck O’Dee 
story next week to start the 
New Year off right. It’s called 
“Hull Bent for Hoboken,” and, as 
any Sherlock Holmes reader can 
readily deduce, it starts Buck back 
over the briny.en route to civilian- 
dom. Personally conducted by Buck’s 
creator, Eugene E. Morgan, and his 
illustrator, Percy Crosby, the trip 
is not without incident. 
e * 
HEN you've finished reading 
Marquis James’s account of 
The American Legion’s $5,000,000 
Endowment Fund in this issue it 
might be a good idea to turn back 
to the beginning and read it again. 
A lot of people are going to want to 
know what this endowment business 
is all about, and they'll come to you 
as an expert because you're a Le- 
gionnaire. Frederick Palmer has 
something to say. about the endow- 
ment too. 
oat 
ATHANIEL PEFFER’S three ar- 
N ticles on “Historic Battles of 
the Ballot”, appearing just before 
election, were used by several Le- 
gionnaire school teachers in their 
classroom work during the Presiden- 
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tial campaign. While the Weekly 
doesn’t set up to be an educational 
institution, its staff always feels a 
bit proud when anything they pub- 
lish lends itself to such a commend- 
able end. We'd be glad to hear from 
any educators who have found the 
Weekly adapted to classroom use. 
By the way, the Weekly’s series of 
editorials on the Universal Draft 
Bill, ending in this issue, ought to 
furnish good material for high school 
debates. 
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‘AVE you filled out your adjust- 
ed compensation application? 

If you haven't, today is a better 
time to do it than tomorrow. It 
makes a difference, especially to 
your heirs. Incidentally, the Week- 
ly can still supply copies of the 
June 6th issue, which is a complete 
manual of the Federal Adjusted 
Compensation Act. Whether you 
have filled out your application or 
not, you will find this issue as use- 
ful as an encyclopedia. That’s what 
it is—an encyclopedia of the “bo- 
nus”. Single copies are ten cents 
each—twenty or more copies to a 
Legion post, five cents each. 
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His copy of the Weekly should 

reach you on Friday, December 
26th. The following Thursday will 
be January 1, 1925, on which day 
an important provision of the Le- 
gion-sponsored Reed-Johnson Law 
becomes inoperative. If you are 
suffering from tuberculosis, any form 
of mental disease, paralysis agitans 
(shaking palsy), encephalitis lethar- 
gica (sleeping sickness) or amoebic 
dysentery, the Government will as- 
sume, up to next Thursday, that you 
contracted the ailment while in its 
service. After that—well, that’s a 
personal financial arrangement be- 
tween you and any doctor you select. 
If you get in your claim before next 
Thursday the Government provides 
the treatment and pays the bill. Any 
office of the Veterans Bureau will 
supply you with a claim to fill out 
—inquire of your Legion post if 
you’re uncertain about the location 
of the nearest’ Bureau office or feel 
like letting the thing slide because 
it seems to involve a little red tape. 
The Weekly for July 18th carried a 
detailed explanation of the Reed- 
Johnson Act. This is a good time 
to refer back to it and see what the 
law is all about. 
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Why The American 

Legion Is Seeking an 

Endowment Fund of 
$5,000,000 


By MARQUIS 
JAMES 


HERE will be a committee 

meeting in Washington pres- 

ently—which, as it stands, is 

not a very astonishing piece 
of intelligence, I am sure. Committee 
meetings are Washington’s stock in 
trade. The annual output of commit- 
tee meetings in Washington is ex- 
ceeded only slightly by the output of 
side meat at the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago. 

But the President of the United 
States will sit as chairman of this 
committee. That is something—even 
for Washington. The committees of 
which Mr. Coolidge is the chairman 
are limited and very distinguished. 

The Vice-President-elect, Mr. Dawes, 
will sit as vice-chairman of this com- 
mittee. The Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, will be a member. So will the 
Secretary of the Treasury, ‘Mr. Mel- 
lon; Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of 
War; Mr. Wilbur, the Secretary of the 
Navy; Mr. Stone, the Attorney Gen- 
eral; Mr. New, the Postmaster Gener- 
al; Dr. Work, the Secretary of the 
Interior; Mr. Gore, the Secretary of 
Agriculture; Mr. Hoover, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Mr. Davis, 
the Secretary of Labor, will answer 
present. 

Ah, a cabinet meeting! No, for Mrs. 
Coolidge will be there, and she is not 
a member of her husband’s cabinet. 
General Pershing and Major General 
John L. Hines, the Chief of Staff, will 

there—and they do not attend cab- 
inet meetings. Admiral Eberle, Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Major Gen- 
eral John A. LeJeune, Commandant of 
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President Coolidge has accepted the honorary chairmanship of The 


American Legion Endowment Fund Committee. 


Vice-President-Elect 


and Legionnaire Charles G. Dawes and all the members of the cabinet 
will be members, as will many other notables 


the Marine Corps, will be there; James 
A. Drain, National Commander of The 
American Legion will be there. These 
gentlemen do not sit in the cabinet. 
This unprecedented committee will 
meet to serve The American Legion— 
or rather to help the Legion better to 
serve its country. This committee will 
work to insure the success of the cam- 
paign to establish an American Legion 
Endowment of $5,000,000 for the care 
of orphans of World War veterans and 
to promote the welfare of disabled ex- 
service men. Mr. Coolidge has con- 
sented to be the chairman of the Hon- 
orary Executive Committee which will 
direct the raising of this fund. Mrs. 
Coolidge and the President’s asso- 
ciates in official life, as named, have 
consented to serve as members of this 
committee. Mr. Drain, of course, will 
be in charge of the active committee, 
which will shape the practical activi- 
ties necessary to the at undertaking. 
Mr. Drain arriv in Washington 
one Sunday evening not long since, got 
a good — and early Monday morn- 
ing boarded a taxicab and began a 
progress of official calls. By noon he 


was able to wire National Adjutant 
Russell Creviston at Indianapolis that 
the President of the United States and 
many of his official associates would 
be on the Endowment Committee. Mr. 
Drain and Mr. Coolidge also went over 
the Legion’s legislative program from 
a point of view which was very satis- 
factory to the Legion, and at four p. 
m. Jim Drain’s coat tails whipped the 
breeze as he scooted through the gate 
at the Union Station to catch a train 
for El Paso to address the American 
Federation of Labor. It had been a 
good Drain day and a good Legion day. 

Thus was launched, with the pres- 
tige of the President behind it, the first 
step in the Legion’s star undertaking 
of the coming year. A more favor- 
able launching would be difficult to call 
to mind. Shortly after the first of the 
year the actual campaign to collect the 
$5,000,000 will begin. Adjutant Crev- 
iston is running up the light bills of 
nights at National Headquarters put- 
ting together the large special organ- 
ization which will take the work in 
charge. Mr. Drain will be the active 
head of this organization and Mr. 
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Creviston will be its general manager. 
With the right start, in the hands of 
the right men, it is expected to com- 
plete the endowment by the time the 
next national convention of the Legion 
meets in in October. The 
$5,000,000 which the Legion expects 
then to have invested to the credit of 
the orphans of veterans and of disabled 
ex-service men, Mr. Drain figures, will 
net an annual income of $225,000. 
Only this income will be expended. 

The tasks which await that $225,000 
are many. They are varied and ur- 
gent. Their performance is a peculiar 
Legion obligation. The financial pro- 
vision for this performance constitutes 
a claim upon the American public 
which Mr. Coolidge and his distin- 
guished associates on the committee 
have investigated and in- 


may be dead. Wherefore, the Legion 
uses the word orphan elastically and 
it as necessities may require, 
to include any veteran’s child who 
stands in need of help. It would take 
a blanket expression like child wel- 
fare to cover in a word what the Le- 
gion is doing for the next generation 
and what it intends to elaborate on a 
greater scale as soon as the revenue 
from the $5,000,000 is forthcoming. 

The Legion’s child welfare policy in 
essence is this: 

To maintain the integrity of the 
child’s natural home wherever possible. 
Where both parents are living, and the 
difficulty is basically financial, to sup- 
ply the family with funds which will 
insure the proper upbringing of their 
child during the emergency. These 
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home—genuine family life—is the Le 
gion goal for every little one. 
If it is possible for the original home 
of the child to be re-established this 
will be the aim of the Legion so the 
child can go back there. If the orig. 
inal home is irretrievably broken wp 
the Legion will seek to find a foster 
home into which the child may he 
legally adopted and cared for by its 
foster parents as if it were their own 
son or daughter. In superintending the 
adoption of the children of veterans the 
Legion will give preference to Legion 
members and ex-service men gene 
as foster fathers. In all events. the 
foster home must be one in which the 
right sort of family life and the right 
sort of American influences prevail, 
This is the program the Legion asks 
the public to support. It 
is the result of mor 





dorsed. They feel that 
it should not be expected 
of the Legion to bear 
alone the cost of the two- 
fold work of safeguard- 
ing for posterity the un- 
fortunate orphans of 
veterans and of extend- 
ing a healing and help- 
ing hand to disabled vet- 
erans. Indeed the pres- 
ent resources of the Le- 
gion are insufficient to 
the task. The Legion 
has carried the burden 
alone as far as it is 
financially able to carry 
it. Mr. Coolidge and his 
colleagues on the honor- 


ary committee believe he E . z 
the Legion is entitled to citizens. They are organized in various asso- ticulars this committe 
the Same oe, Te ciations, of which the chief and most represen- a bs sue 
é . ° . ° . é ar 
gion has undertaken is tative is The American Legion. Through its —most notably, perhaps 


an all-American task 
and that all America 
should contribute to af- 
ford the means to dis- 
charge it. 

Mr. Drain is confident 
that all America will re- 
spond. He is confident 
that the endowment will 
move off without hitch 
or hindrance toward the 
$5,000,000 goal as soon 
as the Legion’s special 
campaign organization 
puts its case before the 


idge’s 





this message. 


ITH the authorization for genera 


\ pitalization of the veterans of all 


provided during the present yea 


care and treatment of those who have served 
their country in time of peril and the attitude of 
the Government toward them is not now so much 
one of needed legislation as one of careful, gen- 


erous and humane administration. It will ever forts of this committe 
be recognized that their welfare is of the first the Legion’s organim. 
tion for the care @ 


concern and always entitled to the most solici- 
tous consideration on the part of their fellow- 


officers the Legion will present to the Congress 
numerous suggestions for legislation. 
cover such a wide variety of subjects that it is 
impossible to discuss them within the scope of 
With many of the proposals I 
join in hearty approval and commend them all 
to the sympathetic investigation and considera- 
tion of the Congress.—From President Cool- 


message to Congress, December 3, 


than two years of close 
application and study, 
The National Convention 
of 1922 at New Orleans 
created the National 
Children’s Welfare Com. 
mittee of The American 


1 hos- 
wars, 
r, the 


Legion. This committee, 
under the direction of 
George A. Withers of 
Clay Center, Kansas 


shaped out the present 
plan. Thanks to the ef. 


World War veterans 
children is a going cop 
cern. In important par 


those of Michigan an 
Kansas. 


Rational home life 
supporting and presery 
ing the normal family 
relationships, or provit- 
ing such _ relationship 
where none exist, is the 
keynote and keystone d 
the Legion’s method. I- 
stitutionalism, that m 
natural and_ irrational 
relic of the Dark Age, 
will be steered clear od 
entirely. The Legia 


They 


1924. 








public. He is confident 
that the $5,000,000 goal 
will be reached by October, and that it 
will eventually surpass that sum as 
veterans assign their Federal Adjusted 
Compensation credits to the Legion 
fund. Congress will be asked to amend 
the law so as to make such assignments 
legal, and the indications are that this 
will be done. It is most important to 
these orphans and to the disabled that 
it should be done, and the Legion will 
neglect no effort to see that it is done. 

Thirty thousand World War orphans 
need help now, and the number is in- 
creasing. In this category are includ- 
ed children whose parents may both 
be living, but on account of poverty, 
illness or other misfortune the little 
ones are not getting an even American 
break with life. It is possible—indeed 
it is often the case—that a child whose 
parents are alive can be in a harder 
row of stumps than one whose parents 





funds would be supplied without os- 
tentation, but nevertheless under the 
sympathetic supervision of experts who 
would see that the money disbursed 
attained the ends sought for the child. 
This form of aid also could be applied 
where the father is dead, absent or in- 
capacitated, because no expert testi- 
mony is necessary to establish that a 
mother is the heart of a home. 


Where a home is disintegrated by 
death or other causes and a child needs 
immediate care and guidance the Le- 
gion will be prepared to take the child 
and assume responsibility for it. Such 
children are temporarily placed in one 
of the Legion’s regional billets or 
homes, where they will receive the 
same care, including schooling, that a 
normal child would receive in its nor- 
mal home. A child’s stay in a billet 
always will be temporary. A _ real 





people started out wit 
that in mind—whatever 
they would do, however they would go 
about it to care for these unfortunate 
little ones, they would not herd them 
together in mass formations in aij 
orphanage or synthetic “home.” 
But before Mr. Withers and his a 
sociates had gone very far it was a> 
parent that something had to be dom 
for children who were without a pare 
tal roof, or without the attentiom 
which go with a normal home life. I 
was apparent that thousands of 
diers’ children were existing amid st 
roundings from which they must 
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rescued at the earliest moment. 
ifestly it is not possible to pick ® 
needy children wherever they may 
found and have them adopted straight 
way into a proper American 
That takes time. The prospective i 
ter parent wants to look the p 
tive foster child over carefully. 
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Homes for homeless children, help for helpless veterans—these are the objectives of The American Legion Endow- 
ment Fund. The two tots here shown live at the Legion-maintained children’s billet at Otter Lake, Michigan 


ness to the child demands that he be 
seen under fair and favorable circum- 
stances. Fairness to the child re- 
quires also that the prospective foster 
parents be looked over by the Legion. 

Again, there are cases where it is 
advisable that children be separated 
from their parents temporarily to span 
a hiatus of misfortune caused by finan- 
cial stress or sickness. When parents 
get on their feet again their children 
are restored to them, having had the 
best keeping possible during the mean- 
while. 

The Legion people found this to be 
the situation—and not an abstract pa- 
per situation either. It was human 
and real. The Legion has seen these 
little children in the flesh—comrades’ 
little children in distress. It is a sight 

spur men to action, touching the 
deepest of instincts which abides in us 
all, the instinct of preservation of the 
race. 

It was clear that something should 
be done at once to provide a temporary 
refuge for homeless children—a place 
where they could stay until new homes 
could be found and new fathers and 
mothers would appear to claim them, 
or until they could be returned to their 
old homes and their real fathers or 
mothers with the assurance that they 
would be afforded the care which is 
the unalienable heritage of any child. 

This suggested the billet idea, a 


bide-a-while stopping place for children 
whose future has not been explicitly 
determined. No sooner had the need 
presented itself than the Department 
of Michigan came along with a pres- 
ent of Billet No. 1 near the town of 
Otter Lake in that State. Next, Kan- 
sas provided a farm and $100,000 in 
cash for Billet No. 2. Number 1 billet 
is in operation, caring for, at this mo- 
ment I think, about thirty little boys 
and girls. But before we go into that, 
I want to tell why the Legion calls 
them billets. The question is some- 
times asked. 

It’s an army word, you know—a part 
of the special vocabulary our fellows 
picked up with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. It means a soldier’s 
temporary residing place. A company 
on the march puts up at a village for 
a night or for a week. The men are 
told off, so many in that haymow, so 
many in this one, and so forth; or 
maybe it’s a loft over a kitchen or even 
a spare bedroom. Such is a billet. 
Don’t you think it is a pretty good 
name, also, for a place for the little 
transients such as the Legion is taking 
care of now by the tens and will be 
taking care of by the thousands when 
the coupons on that $5,000,000 endow- 
ment are ready to clip? 

Otter Lake is no more of an orphan- 
age than the home of your boyhood 
was. The grounds embrace ninety-six 


acres of rolling Michigan timberland 
which surrounds three beautiful lakes. 
The billet proper is a handsome and 
commodious white frame shingle house, 
which might be mistaken for the home- 
stead of a prosperous farmer. There 
the kids live, just as they would in an 
ideal home, under the kindly super- 
vision of a matron and her assistants. 
The deadly “institutional” flavor is no- 
where about. No routine. No uni- 
forms. Just a place for youngsters to 
romp and grow. Those who are big 
enough have their chores to do as they 
would at home. They also attend the 
public school at Otter Lake and in no 
way are distinguished or distinguish- 
able from the other pupils there. 

At the last National Convention of 
the Legion in Saint Paul, Mark T. Mc- 
Kee of Detroit—a member of the Le- 
gion’s National Children’s Welfare 
Committee since 1922 and now its 
chairman, led three little girls and one 
little boy out on the platform. They 
were as pretty and rosy faced little 
youngsters as you would want to see, 
though rather awed by the presence 
of so many strange people, despite the 
persuasive assurances of Mr. McKee. 

“It gives me great pleasure,” said 
Mr. McKee, “to present to you four 
wards of The American Legion, four 
children of our buddies. The first one 
is ew the next one is Alice, the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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- RE you a member of The Amer- 
ican Legion?” asked a man 
who knocked at the door of 
Charles Richards about three 

o’clock one morning last summer. 

“Yes,” answered Richards, doubtless 
believing that he was being called to 
perform some emergency service for 
his post. 

“Then you know what they do when 
they want to bump off a man,” de- 
clared the visitor viciously. He struck 
Richards with a wrench he carried. 
Then he beat the Legionnaire with the 
wrench, and when he was sure that he 
had killed him, fled into the woods. 

This sounds like the start of a 
blood-and-thunder melodrama conceived 
in the mind of a morbid author. 
But it isn’t. It is an actual happening 
at Cass Lake, Minnesota. It took place 
on August 6, 1924. Richards died at 
4:30 o’clock that morning. 

Before the episode was ended, an- 
other Legionnaire was killed, five peo- 
ple had been badly injured, and the 











~The lamp disclosed a di- 
sheveled individual carry- 
ing a large and bloody 

wrench 


had been cornered and his 


maniac 
career of bloodshed ended for all-time. 


It is a story of almost unbelievable 
horror on the one side, and on the other 
of Legion preparedness to spring to the 
help of the community whenever the 
need arises. For, just as it was the 
Legion post of Cass Lake which suf- 
fered the loss of two loyal members at 
the hands of the madman, so it was 
the Legion post which finally ended 
his attacks. And so promptly did the 
Legion swing into action that the 
whole episode lasted but four or five 
hours—and part of these were at night, 
when anyone could have avoided the 
eyes of the most assiduous searchers. 
It started at 2:35 a. m. as a Great 
Northern train from the west pulled 
into Cass Lake station. The passen- 
gers for Cass Lake were in the en- 
trance of the car, waiting for the train 
to stop. Suddenly, without a word, a 
man dressed like a prosperous work- 
man arose from his seat, picked up a 
steam hose wrench from behind the 
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Illustrated by R. L. Boyer 


stove, and started for the door. On 
his way he hit every person who was 
standing up. He knocked down five 
men, including the conductor of the 
train, and when he had literally beaten 
his way to the door he jumped through 
the trap—open for the station—just 
before the train slid toa stop. He dis- 
appeared into a grove of jackpines near 
the track. 

The wounded were unloaded at the 
station, doctors were summoned, and 
everything possible was being done to 
take care of the five victims. Then, as 
it began to dawn, one man decided it 
was time to go after the assailant. 

This was Walter Minton, the yard- 
master at Cass Lake, and commander 
of Jack Kimball Post of The American 
Legion. Minton telephoned the power 
house and told them to blow the siren. 
The siren is reserved for fires; it was 
strictly against all rules to blow the 
whistle for any other purpose. But 
Minton insisted, took the responsibility 
for it, and the fire whistle was blown. 

That got everybody up—or at least 
most of the able-bodied men who were 
wanted to help hunt the man who had 
beaten the five men on the train. For 
at this time no one knew about the 
murder of Charles Richards. 

The posse was organized by Minton, 
and with practically every town mem- 
ber of the Legion in it, Minton sent the 
men out to search for the attacker. 
Before the posse went out word came 
that Richards had been badly beaten 
by the maniac. Who the latter was, 
and what he was about, were two ques- 
tions which nobody in Cass Lake could 
answer. 

Between the time when the posse 
started on the hunt and the time when 
he had left the train with its load of 
injured, the lunatic had been extremely 


usy. 

There had been a dance and supper 
at a summer hotel on the shore c* 
Cass Lake. Barney McKeig—an In- 
dian—had walked home from the party 
with two girls who were visiting in 
Cass Lake, to the home of their broth- 
er. The three were talking together 
at the door when the maniac appeared. 

He rose out of. the corn in the gar- 
den beside them with the stolen wrench 
in his hand. 

“Get me a piece of paper,” directed 
the large, strongly-built man. “I want 
to write to my son and send some 
money to him.” 

The girls fled into the house. The 
big man seized young McKeig, shook 
him viciously, and asked him, “Are 
you a member of The American Le 
gion?” 

“No,” replied the frightened young- 





ster. : 
“All right, come along with me,” or 
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DEATH Was RAMPANT 


How a Minnesota Legion Post Rallied to Defend Its Community 
While a Madman Murderer Was Roaming the Darkness 


dered his captor. And McKeig knew 
better than to refuse. 

The maniac took him along to the 
home of Charles Richards. They 
awakened Richards. He and his wife 
arose out of bed at the noise, and 
Richards came to the door. Then it 
was that the madman asked his harm- 
less-sounding question, swung his 
wrench again and again, and fled, leav- 
ing a battered form on the doorstep. 
Meanwhile the young Indian, when he 
saw what was going on and realized 
that he was powerless to stop it, had 
made his escape. 

From Richards’s home the maniac 
went to a farm occupied by a man 
named Whitman. A rapping at the 
door awakened them, and Mrs. Whit- 
man went to the door after lighting a 
lamp. Its rays disclosed a disheveled 
individual carrying a large and bloody 
wrench. He pushed his way past the 
woman, seized a .45 caliber revolver 
that was lying on the table near the 
bed, and leveled it at Whitman. 

“Are you a member of The Amer- 
ican Legion?” he asked. 

Whitman was in a dilemma. Was 
the man a maniac on a hunt for slack- 
ers, or was he on a hunt for Legion- 
naires? It was a toss-up. Whitman 
decided to tell the truth. “No,” he 
answered. 

“Well, it’s a damned good thing you 
ain’t,” the visitor announced, “or I’d 
have killed you deader’n hell. Them’s 
the I’m after.” Whereupon 
he walked out into the yard. 

He laid his wrench against a jack- 
pine in front of the house. Then he 
took a banana from the front of his 
shirt and ate it. This completed, he 
addressed himself to Whitman again. 

“I just now killed eight men,” he 
explained, “and I’m going to kill my- 
self. But I’m going to 
take a few along with 








which would doubtless mean the end 
of the maniac if he came that way. 
But Jondahl and Hole decided to warn 
another farmer named Schluter, and 
started toward his house. 

Just then the whistle blew in town 
once more, and a man came across an 
adjoining field with a rifle on his shoul- 
der. “I wonder if they got him,” re- 
marked Jondahl, referring to the whis- 
tle. The man crossing the field had 
all the appearance of a posseman. 

Before Schluter or Hole could an- 
swer, the man with the rifie came up to 
the automobile. 

“No, they haven’t got him,” declared 
the newcomer. And with a .45 caliber 
Colt which he held in his free hand he 
fired at Jondahl. 

The bullet struck Jondahl in the 
groin, but Lefty did not realize this in 
the excitement of the moment. Legion- 
naire Jondahl, intent on the job ahead 
of him, leaped from the car and took 
refuge behind a corner of the house. 
Then, advancing cautiously, he fired, 
hitting the madman in the hip. He 
ducked back of a tree as the maniac 
fired. 

The maniac ran, stumbling, behind a 
stump. There he placed his revolver 
to his head and fired. - 

As the excitement subsided, Jondahl 
discovered that he was wounded. 
Meanwhile the posse gathered at the 
Schluter place and took Jondahl to 
Cass Lake. From here he was moved 
to the hospital at Bemidji. 

By 4:30 Richards was dead. Next 
day, at noon, Jondahl died at the Be- 
midji hospital. The victims on the 
train recovered. The maniac’s word 
to Whitman was true—he killed him- 
self, but he took two good men with 
him. They were both Legionnaires. 

Coroner Kleven, a member of the 





me. Where’s there a 
swamp?” 
Without further ado 
he cut across a field of 
rye and disappeared. 

Within a few minutes 
the posse arrived. 

The next place _ it 
seemed likely he would 
turn up was at Peder 
Bell’s. Four Legion men 
live there. On the way 
were four other farms 
which he might come to 
—Martin Munson’s, John 
Utley’s, Steve Whydra’s, 
and the Halverson farm. 

0. E. Jondahl, better 
known as Lefty, took 
with him a companion 
named Hole, and headed 
for Peder Bell’s. Their 
idea was to get there in 
time to warn the four 
Legionnaires to be ready, 








Jondahl ducked back of a convenient tree as the maniac, hit in 
the hip by the bullet, prepared to return the fire 


posse, took charge of the maniac’s 
body at once. The man was - : 
Lindberg of Portland, Oregon, with a 
brother at Roseau, Minnesota, not far 
from the scene of the tragedies. 

Lindberg had been drinking heav- 
ily, had had delirium tremens. The 
doctor who took care of him was a 
Legionnaire. His recommendation was 
that the man be committed to a hospi- 
tal or sanitarium for treatment. Lind- 
berg objected to the idea, thought that 
he was being railroaded into confine- 
ment. And in this circumstance seems 
to lie the only plausible reason why 
Lindberg set out on his too successful 
hunt for Legionnaires last August 6th. 

Lindberg escaped from his brother’s 
custody at Roseau and bought a ticket 
from Roseau to Duluth. On the train 
he acted nearly enough normal so that 
no one suspected him as an escaped 
madman. Why he elected to leap off 
the train at Cass Lake will never be 
known; it was in the hands of the gods, 
and their decision ruled. 

No one had any very definite de- 
scription of the man until after he 
stopped at Whitman’s. And Whit- 
man’s description, so it proved, was 
Jondahl’s undoing. 

In the uncertain light, and under 
his tremendous nervous strain, Whit- 
man saw the madman’s shirt as white. 
It was not white, but blue chambray. 
Jondahl was looking for a man with 
a white shirt, and was not on his guard 
when the lunatic appeared carrying 
his rifle. Incidentally, the murderer 
had accumulated two .32 caliber revol- 
vers at Halverson’s and an obsolete 
Egyptian rifle; from Whitman he had 
taken the .45 caliber Colt. 

The posse was the first real effort 
to apprehend the man who had made 
the attacks on the passengers and 
trainman. The authori- 
ties had paid little atten- 
tion until Legionnaire 
Minton got the citizens 
out of bed by having the 
siren blown. The posse 
consisted of other citi- 
zens in addition to Le- 
gion members, of course. 
But every Legion man 
who showed up in an- 
swer to the whistle 
joined the posse—and it 
was just about every 
Legionnaire for a mile 
or so around the city of 
two thousand. The posse 
was under Legion man- 
agement, and was pretty 
much a Legion affair. 

Legionnaire Jondahl’s 
family was left fairly 
well provided for finan- 
cially; he was married, 
and had one child. 

But the Richards fam- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate @ one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Legion’s Campaign for a Universal 
Draft Law 


VI. Wanted—Action! 

r¥XHE reason the Weekly is printing this series of edi- 

torials about the universal draft now is because The 
American Legion’s Universal Draft Bill is before Congress 
and Congress is in session. The Legion wants action by 
Congress. It wants action by the public which will stimu- 
late action by Congress. This session of Congress will be 
a short one. It will be over on March 4th, and in all prob- 
ability the President will not ask Congress to reconvene 
until the new Congress comes in next December. This 
waning Congress is going to be busy, and unless special 
representations are made there will be no action on the 
Universal Draft Bill. 

The Legion, for one, intends to make special repre- 
sentations for action now. Im so doing the Legion is not 
precipitate. It has been considering the matter for three 
years. It has assiduously studied every detail of the great 
subject which a universal draft of all participants in. a 
national war effort envisions. Not one legislative measure 
in a thousand which goes before Congress goes before it 
with so much constructive thought behind it as the. bill 
which the Legion in this instance has caused to be intro- 


duced. 

The Legion does not mean to imply that it has con- 
ducted all of this research itself. It has conducted no 
more than a small fraction of it. The most eminent spe- 
cialists in the country on all of the great problems which 
enter into the mobilization of manpower for the armies 
and of labor and capital for the services of supply have 
been engaged in this work. The Legion has studied the 
results of these researches, though, and has drafted a bill 
which distinguished authorities say proposes a workable 
scheme by which this mobilization can be effected on a 
non-profit-taking basis. This means placing all who serve, 
in any capacity, either in the armed forces, the factory, 
the farm, the mine or the mill on a plane of equal obliga- 
tion and nominal compensation. 

Here is the Legion’s bill. It is short and it is written 
in plain language: 

An Act to Provide Further for the National Security and 
Defense. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled 

(1) That, in the event of a national emergency declared 
by Congress to exist, which in the judgment of the President 
demands the immediate increase of the military establishment, 
the President be, and he hereby is, authorized to draft into the 
service of the United States such members of the unorganized 
militia as he may deem necessary; provided that all persons 
drafted into service between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
or such other limit as the President may fix shall be drafted 
without exemption on account of industrial occupation. 

(2) That in case of war or when the President shall judge 
the same to be imminent, he is authorized and it shall be his 
duty when, in his opinion, such emergency requires it 

(a) To determine and proclaim the material resources, in- 
dustrial organizations and services over which Government con- 
trol is necessary to the successful termination of such emer- 
geney, and such control shall be exercised by him through 
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agencies then existing or which he may create for such pur 
poses ; 

(b) To take such steps as may be necessary to stabilize 
prices of services and of all commodities declared to be essential 
whether such services and commodities are required by the 
Government or by the civilian population. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Cap 
per of Kansas and in the House by Representative Johnson 
of South Dakota, the ranking Legionnaire in the lower 
branch. Another Legionnaire, Representative McSwain of 
South Carolina, has introduced a resolution asking that 
a non-partisan commission of experts be named to study 
the whole subject of a universal draft and make recom- 
mendations. The Legion is agreeable to this, and will 
urge action on the McSwain resolution. 

But the Legion which will urge this action cannot 
be impersonated by National Commander Drain, by John 
Thomas Taylor of the National Legislative Committee in 
Washington or any other individual. The Legion in this 
instance, as in all instances, is the Legion which is spread 
about the country seven hundred thousand strong in eleven 
thousand local posts. This is the Legion that Congress 
listens to. Individual Legionnaires who believe in the 
great principle of a universal draft and who wish to see 
this belief translated into law should write their Senators 
and Congresssmen and tell them so. They should go to 
their post meetings and propose a resolution and send a 
copy of it to the gentlemen from their State who sit in the 
national law-making bodies. Otherwise the blows which 
Commander Drain and his official associates will strike will 
be weak blows. Without the power of the Legion every- 
where behind them they will come to naught. 


A Duty Every Veteran Owes Himself 


ftom Government naturally is a little chary about urg- 
ing veterans to come forward in greater numbers and 
apply for their Federal Adjusted Compensation. This is 
true because the Government has made this compensation 
available and has placed application blanks in every post 
office, American Legion post and other places where anyone 
who wants one can get it without trouble. The Govern- 
ment has set up the machinery in Washington for han- 
dling these applications at a rate of fifty or sixty thousand 
a day. Having done these things, the Government feels 
that it has done its part and that it remains only for the 
veteran to do his part without further persuading. 

One cannot quarrel with this view. 

Neither can one quarrel with the veterans over the 
manner in which they have responded. In five months 
2,000,000 applications have been received. That is nearly 
half of the total number of eligibles. Considering that 
the time limit on applications does not expire until Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, those figures indicate a pretty keen interest 
in adjusted compensation on the part of the veterans. 

Still, the veteran who delays putting in his application 
is deliberately neglecting his own best interests. The fact 
that one may wait three more years to apply does not 
mean, as many have carelessly concluded, that their com- 
pensation will be just as good then as it is new. There 
are several definite financial advantages to the veteran and 
to his dependents which should impel all veterans who ever 
intend to apply for their “bonus” to apply without further 


delay. 
¢ 2 ¢ 


More than $300,000,000 was spent this year on Christ- 
mas presents. Certainly a Yuletidy sum. 
oe ¢ ¢ 


The Italian thief who broke into a museum and stole a 
breastplate used by Theodoric in 474 B. C. may be contem- 
plating a series of roller-skating lessons. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


HIS is great news. It made me want to shake 
James A. Drain’s hand and his empty sleeve, too. 
I had long known what kind of a soldier he was 

and that he had the head of an able organizer. But a 
man may have a good head and not much heart. Much 
of the trouble in the world is caused by men who have 
able heads and not big hearts. 

When I had a talk with Drain about a year ago I 
learned that he also had a big heart. “The Legion is 
lucky in its commanders”, someone said to me upon his 
selection. “The Legion is a good picker and has plenty 
of material to choose from,” I replied. 

Under Commander Quinn the Adjusted Compensation 
Act was passed. Then people who said that the Legion 
was just a bonus-hunting organization wondered what 
the Legion would do next. 

And the next was to come under Drain. His adminis- 
tration had the opportunity to make outsiders who had 
misunderstood the Legion realize its true character and 
spirit. 

F After Drain’s election my little talk with him recurred 
vividly to me. His practical mind on this occasion was 
thinking in terms of tomorrow. And tomorrow meant to 
him the children of America. 

If the new Commander had done nothing but start 
and organize the five-million-dollar Endowment Fund for 
the needy children of veterans it would be sufficient to 
make his administration memorable. His heart and head 
are in the plan. The Legion’s strength is behind it. 

It is a plan that no President would veto. It takes 
not one cent from national finances, but depends upon 
voluntary subscriptions. The President, cabinet officers 
and high officials have lent their names to head the or- 
ganization for collecting funds. 

Five millions is not much for the nation which spent 
twenty-five billions to carry on the war to invest in caring 
for war orphans. Hardly a day passes but we read of 
the gift of a million or more for educational endowments. 


ne you must give the children good food, good homes 
and a healthy start in life or they will not be fit to 
receive the education and enjoy the athletic training on 
which so much money is spent. Instead of being athletes 
they will be invalids. 

This, thinking in terms of all children. No child is to 
blame for having a thriftless father. He is not to blame 
if that father was not in the service. But is a child to 
suffer because his father was in the service? : 

Think back, you who have prospered, to the days o 
17-18. I hear your cheers as the recruits went off to the 
training camps. I see you turn fearfully to the morning 
paper for the latest news when the Germans were driving 
on to Paris. Then only the bodies and the courage of the 
men in arms stood between you and disaster. How much 
would you have had to give for endowments of any kind 
if we had lost the war? 

And soldiers had to die in order that the war might 


.be won. Many who died had no capital when they went 


into the war but their youth and courage. Their families’ 
only asset after death was a little War Risk Insurance. 


That Count 


Perhaps they had been “absent-minded beggars,” as Kip- 
ling calls them. As they lay dying they must have thought 
of this. They had given instead of money their supreme 
endowment to their country. Others had given health. 
They were disabled for life. Let not those for whom they 
died and were disabled become “absent-minded beggars” 
when they look their bank accounts in the face. 

A child whose father was killed or disabled cannot 
live on his father’s deeds or his medals. Our duty is to 
him before all other children because his father gave 
all he had to give for the future of all our children, thus 
preventing him from caring for his own child. 

We want the war orphan to grow up to be worthy of 
his father’s memory. His demand upon us, the first of 
all welfare demands, is the best substitute that we can 
provide in place of the home which his father’s sacrifice 
lost for him. 

This cannot be had without money. Nor is money 
enough. There must be devoted and tender foster parent- 
hood which the Legion out of its war experience, its sym- 
pathy and understanding, knows best how to supply. The 
most touching and appealing exhibit at the St. Paul Con- 
vention was the orphans from the Michigan billet. 


= Legion asks for support for its fund for all the 
reasons that endow colleges and clinics, and for a 
greater one which sounds deeper to all to whom patriotism 
is something more than sound. It would stir patriotic con- 
science to think back to the trenches, and ask all who 
have money to spare to give it in order that the children 
of those who died shall have an equal chance in Com- 
mander Drain’s tomorrow with other children. 

And how about you veterans who founded the Ex- 
Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League? Do we have to stir 
your patriotic conscience, too? The call is from the sons 
and daughters of your buddies who were killed while you 
lived. The cry of your League was that your patriotism 
was not for sale. You would not have your service reck- 
oned in terms of dollars and cents. You said, Nothing for 
the able-bodied, everything for the disabled. Many of you 
were high income tax payers. You had more than your 
share of prosperity, perhaps, out of the sacrifices which 
brought victory. 

Now is your chance to answer the charge that you 
were not thinking in terms of your income tax; to prove 
truly that your patriotism is not for sale. Revive your 
organization in a demand that its members turn over their 
share of compensation to the five million dollar fund! 
Endow the children of your dead buddies with the money 
which you refused or said you would refuse! Join the 
Legion campaign for the amendment to the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act which will permit this transfer! 

There were ex-service men who were for adjusted com- 
pensation because they believed it an act of justice al- 
though they did not want it for themselves. Will the 
members of the Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League leave 
the giving to them? I wait for information on this point. 
Meanwhile, my own rank did not entitle me to compensa- 
tion, but I have applied now for the New York Stat> 
allotment in order that I may pass that on to the Fund. 
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OUR Federal Adjusted Compensation Certificate begins working for you the second you apply for 

it, regardless of when the Government mails you the actual document. 

ing sent in your application, it will make a difference of several hundred dollars to your wife, your 
children, your mother—whomever you plan to name as your beneficiary. You owe it to them to fill 
out and send in the application blank immediately. 


Apply to your Legion post TODAY! 


If you die without hav- 








Uncle Sam Has a New Year’s 
Greeting for You 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 15th. 
ROPOSALS to lop a year, or 
maybe two years, off the time in 
which veterans may file their ap- 
plications for Federal Adjusted 

Compensation have been discussed in 
Washington by members of Congress 
and by government officials who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
“bonus” law. As that law stands vet- 
erans have until January 1, 1928, to 
exercise their rights. A one-year cut 
in the grace period would leave two 
years in which to act. A two-year cut 
would mean that in order to receive his 
compensation a veteran would have to 
get his blank filled out and in the hands 
of the authorities by January 1, 1926. 

The object of these discussions has 
been to speed the flow of applications, 
and not to deprive any veteran of his 
adjusted compensation. Applications 
have been coming in a little slower 
than some of the officials thought for 
and planned for, but no one who has 
studied the situation has expressed the 
opinion that this is because the veter- 
ans, generally speaking, do not want 
to avail themselves of their rights un- 
der the law or are dissatisfied with the 
insurance certificate or “bonus.” Quite 
the contrary. But the administering 
officials do think Congress allowed so 
much time for filing applications as to 
put a premium on _ procrastination. 
With economy the watchword in and 
about Washington, the administering 
officials are anxious to get the job over 
and done with and the help they have 
engaged for this purpose paid off and 
discharged. This is a big item. It runs 
into several thousand dollars a day. 

So they figure that if the expiration 
date on applications were moved up a 
notch or so it would jazz the boys up 
and that all the applications that will 
ever come in anyhow will come in just 
that much sooner. 

Still, nothing has been decided in the 
matter. In fact, conversations over the 
proposals were suspended until after 
the first of the year to see how mat- 
ters stand then. On January ist the 


first Adjusted Compensation Insurance 
Certificates will be put in the mails. 
It is expected that the receipt of sev- 
eral hundred thousand of these about 
the country will have a stimulating ef- 
fect on applications. Also, applications 

n to pick up of their own accord 


about the middle of November. As 
this is written, in mid-December, the 
Army is receiving on an average of 
10,000 applications daily. A few weeks 
earlier the daily average was about 
7,000, and had been for some time. 
This increase has been gradual and 
there is nothing to indicate that it will 
not continue—and several things to in- 
dicate that it will continue. 

All told, more than 2,000,000 appli- 
cations have been received at Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps headquarters. 
Something like 200,000 have been re- 
turned for correction, so the net re- 
ceipts are a little under the 2,000,000 
mark. About 4,500,000 veterans and 
dependents of deceased veterans are eli- 
gible to adjusted compensation. Thus 
in a little better than four months 
after the application forms were dis- 
tributed nearly half of the applicants 
have fulfilled their end of the bargain. 
No person who has had any experience 
in similar matters with large numbers 
of people will contend that that is a 
bad showing. It is, in fact, a good 
showing and indicates an interest in 
the Adjusted Compensation Act which 
few except the ardent pro-“bonusites” 
were willing to concede during the cam- 
paign to get the law passed. 


OME of the newspapers which op- 

posed so bitterly the passage of the 
adjusted compensation law have mis- 
construed the impatience of the official 
desire to get applications in faster, 
much the same as formerly they mis- 
construed almost everything relating to 
the “bonus” question. They have im- 
plied that, because applications have 
not been received so rapidly as some 
calculated they might, veterans are not 
interested in the “bonus”—all this 
proving that the veterans did not 
want a “bonus” at all, and that the 
whole “bonus” agitation was formu- 
lated by a vicious minority led by The 
American Legion. 

Which is bunk, of course. The offi- 
cials in Washington know it is bunk, 
and have done nothing to inspire any 
such statements no matter what their 
opinion on the “bonus” might have been 
before the law was passed. 

To delay is a pronely human char- 
acteristic. The word is abroad that 
this adjusted compensation is await- 


ing each and every veteran and will 
be just as good three years from now 
as it will be tomorrow. So there is no 
hurry. This has been the impression. 
This is the reason two and not three 
million applications have been received 
so far. If Congress had placed a one- 
year instead of a three-and-a-half-year 
time limit on applications the veterans 
would not have complained and the 
officials would not be in a stew today 
about keeping expensive organizations 
intact for a year or so more waiting 
for the tardy applications to arrive. 

This impression about a man’s 
“bonus” being as good next year as 
next day is fallacious, as the Weekly 
has pointed out many, many times. A 
man’s insurance certificate or policy be- 
gins to work for him when he applies 
for it and not before. It begins to 
accumulate a cash-loan value when it 
is issued and not before; and after 
January 1st certificates will be dated 
and issued on the first of the month 
following the receipt of the applica- 
tion in Washington. The most impor- 
tant reason of all for not delaying to 
file an application is that the man who 
dies before he gets his application in 
does his dependents out of a right neat 
sum of money. A living veteran with 
one year of overseas service to draw 
on gets an insurance policy for about 
$1,140—the exact amount varies slight- 
ly with the veteran’s age. If he files 
his application before he dies his bene- 
ficiary gets the $1,140 in cash in a lump 
sum when the veteran dies. If the vet- 
eran dies before filing an application 
his dependents will get only $456 
strung out in quarterly payments over 
two and one-half years. 

The War Department and the Legion 
have been driving these advantages 
home about the country, a fact which 
probably accounts for the recent in- 
crease in applications. 

Veterans send their applications to 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps head- 
quarters, according to the branch of 
the service they were a part of during 
the war. These authorities check the 
statements made in the applications 
against the records and then pass the 
application, if correct, over to the Vet- 
erans Bureau, which is the paymaster. 
Dependents of deceased veterans and 
veterans of short service whose adjust- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Throughout Oklahoma this year The American Legion extended an invitation to eligible service men to join up, 


in two-foot letters which stood out on the most conspicuously-placed billboards. 


This photograph shows the bill- 


posting detail of Arthur J. Matheny Post of Chandler which worked at fire-department speed using its town’s fire 
truck. The billboard campaign was made possible by the Oklahoma Poster Advertising Association which donated 
the use of the boards. The posters were obtained from the National Emblem Division of The American Legion 


They’re Off to a Flying Start 


ECEMBER ist was a rainy 
Monday in Indianapolis, and 
December 1st was the day 
when The American Legion 
Weekly found itself in its new publica- 
tion offices in the Legion’s National 
Headquarters city. On that day a squad 
of editors and suchlike who had clicked 
a last typewriter in the old New York 
offices on Saturday, only two days be- 
fore, were sitting at empty desks lis- 
tening to the rain beat a giant’s tattoo 
on several acres of roof when a mes- 
senger boy came dripping in with this 
telegram: 

PUKWANA, S. D., DEC. 1, 1924. 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
PUKWANA POPULATION ONE 
NINETY TWO AND LEGION MEM- 
BE R SHIP COMING YEAR AL- 

READY ONE HUNDRED THREE 
RIOD WHAT ABOUT ARTICLE 
S<NT YOU FOUR WEEKS AGO 
RIOD ACCORDING Ly POPULA- 
TION HAVE LARGEST POST IN 
WORLD PERIOD ON STRENGTH 
OF THAT WON’T YOU FOR HEAV- 
EN’S SAKE GIVE US A COUPLE OF 
LINES IN THE WORLD’S GREAT- 
EST MAGAZINE COMMA THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 

NEWMAN MILLAGE POST. 


Well, Pukwana, there you are in 
your own words, and they are mighty 


S 
P 


PE 
E 
I 


for 1925 


good words to pass on to the rest of the 
Legion at this time. Before we can 
rush them into type, however, Newman 
Millage Post has wired again, on De- 


cember 6th: ‘“Paid-up membership 
now 125.” And that’s even better news. 


More about Newman Millage Post of 
Pukwana some other time. A corre- 
spondent for the Weekly is going to 
visit Pukwana soon and find out how 
Newman Millage Post does it, and that 
will be worth passing on also. But 
while Pukwana has every right to be 
telegraphically chesty at this time, so 
have more than a hundred other posts 
in the United States—perhaps not quite 
so chesty as Pukwana, but almost. Each 
one of them on December 1, 1924, had 
signed up for 1925 as many or more 
than the number of members it has had 
in 1924. And each one, accordingly, 
had won the Distinguished Service Ci- 
tation authorized by National Com- 
mander Drain to be given each post 
making such a record. 

The new offices of the Weekly are 
several long blocks distant from the 
Legion’s temporary National Headquar- 
ters building, but a telephone call 
brings from Frank Samuel of Kansas, 
Director of the Organization and Mem- 
bership Division, some quite wonderful 
news about the hundred posts that al- 
ready have gone over the top. 

“We've got the names of ninety-four 
of them right here,” said Mr. Samuel. 


“And we have a collection of letters 
from departments not represented by 
the ninety-four saying they are going 
to forward other citation winners as 
soon as they’ve checked up the returns. 
I’m sure that when we’ve heard from 
everybody we'll have more than one 
hundred twenty-five names for the De- 
cember 1st Distinguished Service Cita- 
tion list. 

“But that’s not all. All the dope we 
get from around the country indicates 
that at least a thousand posts are go- 
ing to be over the top for 1925 before 
December 31, 1924, rolls ’round. Every 
post that has equaled or exceeded its 
1924 membership with 1925 member- 
ships on December 31st will be entitled 
to the Meritorious Service Citation, 
which, like the Distinguished Service 
Citation, will be signed by the National 
Commander and the National Adjutant 
and will be worth a place of honor, 
framed, in any post clubhouse.” 

All of which is convincing testimony 
that the whole Legion has got solidly 
behind National Commander Drain in 
his effort to get for 1925 the earliest 
membership start in the Legion’s his- 
tory. 

In previous years most posts did not 
start enrolling members until January 
and February were well past, and the 
bigger totals began mounting in the late 
months of spring. Rarely have posts 
sent in their cards for a new year 
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fore the end of an old year. But the 
story is different for 1925. 

On December 9, 1924, the Membership 
Division at National Headquarters was 
holding 14,224 paid-up membership 
cards for 1925. On December 9, 1923, 
the paid-up cards for 1924 numbered 
only 685. 

These figures are the index to the 
hard work which is being done to ob- 
tain renewals and sign up new mem- 
bers in practically every department. 
So far Illinois, Michigan and Minne- 
sota are leading the field in 1925 pay- 
ups, with Kansas close behind. _ Illi- 
nois, on December 9th, had 1925 cards 
for 4,435 members at National Head- 
quarters. Michigan had 2,162 and 
Minnesota 2,367. 

Of the over-the-top posts Michigan 
led with 18, Illinois had 13, Kansas 10 
and Minnesota 8. 

A new story may have to be told on 
New Year’s Day, however, for many 
other departments have membership 
campaigns under way which are ex- 
pected to bring in biggest results in 
this month of December. And every- 
where departments are issuing and ac- 
cepting challenges from one another. 
Every letter the Department of Florida 
sends out, for instance, is inclosed in 
an envelope boldly labeled with black 
type an inch high: “Beat Connecti- 
cut.” Connecticut and Florida are 
fighting a duel with 1925 membership 
cards. The department that wins by 
getting the larger number of paid-up 
1925 cards into National Headquarters 
by December 31st will be guests of the 
losing department at a dinner to be 
given in Omaha during the 1925 Na- 
tional Convention. 

In the Rocky Mountain fastnesses 
Colorado, Utah and Wyoming are put- 
ting on a three-cornered contest. All 
three departments are pooling funds to 
buy the finest stand of colors that can 
be obtained. The department that 
makes the best membership showing 
will win the colors as a prize. 

There is another red-hot contest in 
the making, too—not departments this 
time, but cities. America’s two largest 
cities, New York and Chicago, are go- 
ing to fight it out. The details haven’t 
all been settled yet. 

Illinois, having already made an un- 





A PATRIOTIC QUIZ 


1. What President of the United 
States had the shortest term of serv- 
ice? 

2. What was the northernmost 
State invaded by Confederate forces 
during the Civil War? 

3. In what war in which Amer- 
ica was involved did a czar of Rus- 
sia successfully urge arbitration? 


4. What two ex-Presidents died 
on the same day? 


5. Give the full names of Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
Calvin Coolidge. 


Answers next week. 














‘quirements in membership campaigns. 


usually ee start, is taking on sev- 
eral challengers. It has entered the lists 
with Arkansas in a contest to end June 
20th. The department that by that date 
has the greatest percentage of paid-up 
1925 members in relation to its pre- 
vious peak membership will win a 
trophy. Illinois is also planning a sim- 
ilar battle with Pennsylvania. Many 
other contests are in the making. 
Meanwhile the Organization and} 
Membership Division at National Head- 
quarters is giving the final touches to 
a new membership-getting guide, a 
bulky booklet entitled “Members—How 
to Get Them—How to Hold Them.” 
By the time this article appears the | 
booklet will be reddy for mailing to} 
every post of the Legion which re-| 
quests it. 





Get it straight, however— | 
“every post which requests it.” Head- | 
quarters thinks the booklet is invalua- | 
ble to every post and that it is certainly | 
worth writing for. It wants the book- 
let to go to the post’s best man, the 
man who is the mainstay in member- 
ship-getting, and it believes that the 
surest way to have it reach that man 
is to have him write for it—too many 
booklets and communications sent out 
unsolicited are lost in the general 
shuffle. All anyone has to do to get 
the booklet is to send a letter or postal 
card to the Organization and Member- 
ship Division, National Headquarters 
of The American Legion, Indianapolis. | 





HE booklet gives diagrams and de- | 

tails on membership campaigns | 
which have been used successfully by | 
posts throughout the country. It shows | 
how to tie up the Legion post, the Aux- | 
iliary unit and Forty and Eight voiture | 
in a joint campaign. It gives samples of | 
the blank forms to be used in campaigns 
and arguments to be employed in get- | 
ting new members. Especially impor- | 
tant are sample newspaper news stor- | 
ies and editorials which post member- | 
ship committees may submit to their | 
local newspapers, either as they are or | 
modified to conform to local situations. 
Suggestions for the use of motion pic- 
tures, window displays and street ban- 
ners are also given. 

Space doesn’t permit extended men- 
tion of the splendid records of all of 
the over-the-top-by-December-1st posts, 
but from time to time the Weekly will 
present some of the representative ones. 
Typical of early reports is this one 
from Ledden-Young Post of Ridgway, 
Pennsylvania: “Last year (1924) we 
had a membership of 207. We have 
now signed up 225 members for 1925 
and of this number 65 were not mem- 
bers in 1924.” That indicates what’s 
going on in Pennsylvania. And here’s 
one from Wisconsin—from Frank 
Miles Post of Black River Falls: “We 
started a membership drive on Novem- 
ber 11th. Our membership in 1924 was 
68. At the present time our member- 
ship for 1925 is 143 and we’re out to 
make it 200.” 

The Iowa Department is distributing 
to all its posts copies of a good “facts 
about the Legion” leaflet prepared by 


Department Adjutant James F. Barton 
and Frank Miles, Department Publicity 
Officer and editor of the Iowa Legion- 
aire. Other departments are expected 
to adapt the leaflet to their own re- 
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FREE 


Correspondence 
Courses 


to all 


Ex-Service Men 


and Women 
offered by 


Knights of Columbus 


With the funds that remain from 
wartime contributions, the K. of C. 
has been able to conduct this move 
for higher education. More than 
300,000 ex-service men and women 
have already been trained in their 
spare time. 


An Education 


for a Stamp 

Take advantage of this opportuni- 
ty to improve yourself socially and 
financially. These courses embody 
the best thought available in the 
field of higher 
education. They 
are open to ex- 
service men and 
women only. 








Business Courses 
Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping—2 courses 
Accounting—6 courses 
Income Tax Procedure 
Business Law 
Penmanship 

Advertising 
Salesmanship 

Business English— 


75 Courses from 
which to Choose 


awn 8 Courses Courses in 
English—12 courses practically we 


field of endeavor 
can be enjoyed by 
those who served 


French—5 courses 
Spanish—?2 courses 
Latin— 2 courses 

lItalian—2 courses 


Mathematics under the colors 
Courses of Uncle Sam./ 
Arithmetic—4 courses 


Read the list of 
courses available 
and decide which 
one will help you. 


Algebra—?2 courses 

Geometry— 2 courses 

Trigonometry 

Applied Mathematics— 
5 courses 

Technical and 


Special Courses Ex-Service Men 


Drawing—7 courses 
Blue Print Reading— and Women 
6 courses 
Engines—3 courses only 
Auto Mechanics— are ligi 
3 courses E ble 


Radio—?2 courses 


To -serv- 
Show Card Writing — all ex-serv 


ice men and wom- 


2 courses 
Trafic Management | en regardless of 
a ae ; creed or color, 
wt ervice ~, 
nam these courses are 


free. Fill in and 
mail the coupon 
today. 


Arithmetic—2 courses 
English—3 courses 
Railway Mail 











' Mail This Enrollment Blank 


Mr. William J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary. 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 

Attention Dept. C-21 

Dear Sir: Please send me Bulletin 6 con- | 

cerning Knights of Columbus Correspondence 

Courses together with an application blank. , 





Name -_--. 7” ‘ 
(please print) 





Street 
and Number aie 


City State. 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new § | 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000. 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
™ peopleread, Unbiased 
NW digest of national and | 
Ny world affairs. Chock 
\) full of just the kind of 
¥ reading you want Sci- 
. ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, | 
question box, books, health—entertainment 
=— and instruction for all, Send 15c (coin or stamps) 


today for this big paper ontrial 13 womeeees for 1 at ty | 





PATHFINDER, 602 Langdon Sta., | 
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Cail. 30 


U.S. Army Krag Carbines 


All Carbines have the new model 1898 
stocks. The barrels, actions and parts are either 
new or have been refinished by the Government 


and equal to new 
Krag Rifles $12.50 
Sprefid. 45 Shot Guns eo 


Sexy ror Caranoe 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-€, WORTH 10th ST, PHILA., PA. 


Krag Sporting Rifles . $14.06 
3.5 


) 
Spryvfld. 45 Carbines 0 
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HAND YOURSELF A LAUGH! 


LAST 
CHANCE! 


Wally’s Cartoons 
of 


THE A. E. F. 
66 PAGES OF SMILES 


Less than 300 of Wally’s famous 
books of A. E. F. Cartoons reprinted 
from the Overseas Stars and 
Stripes are left—this is your last 
chance to secure a copy. The Wally 
Cartoons, which appeared in the 
Overseas Stars and Stripes, are 
substantially bound in book form— 
66 pages of hilarity—17% by 7 





inches in size. Mail the attached 
coupon today for a copy—this is the || 
last call—you will never have a 


chance to get this book again. 


THE LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
of The American Legion Weekly 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MAIL THIS TODAY 





The Legion Book Service of ' 
The American Legion Weekly, | 
Indianapolis, Indiana. , 
Enclosed find $1.50. Mail me | 

post-paid Wally’s Cartoons of the 1 

' 

' 
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His Arm Won’t Work, So His 


Brain Carries the Load 


OU can’t be an enamel burner 
when you can only use one arm. 
That is one of the first things 


James E. Crews found out after 
the war. He had been an enamel bur- 
ner for a manufacturing concern near 
Chicago up until the time he went into 
uniform. 

It was up to Crews to train himself 
for some kind of work that he could 
dc with only one good arm. And he 
has done it. 

A gun-shot wound in the right shoul- 
der laid Crews up, along with a good 
many other thousands of men who got 
theirs in the Argonne. The 131st In- 
fantry was pushing along on October 
15th when Crews was 


edge of others to take care of spurred 
him, even if he had not been the sort 
of chap who does a job right because 
it’s his nature to. 

“The boys who came around for their 
pay checks thought they were getting 
away with something,” is the way he 
puts it. “I certainly feel sorry for 
them now. I suspect they see the mis- 
take they made. A few I know spent 
a couple of years at training. Now 
they are cut off the payroll and are 
up against it because they didn’t learn 
the trade while they had the chance. 
They found what we’ve all learned— 
that being an ex-service man doesn’t 
help a fellow very much in getting a 

good job.” 





hauled off to a dress- 
ing station. 

When he got out of 
uniform, he had a 
problem facing 
him. Not only was 
he knocked out of the 


earning a good liv- 
ing; there were other 
to feed, for 
Crews was a married 
man before ever he 
went overseas. He 
has been’ married 
seven years now, and 
has two children. 
Crews took voca- 
tional training. It 
took a good deal of 
fighting to get what 
he wanted. But he 
had just been through 
enough fighting so 
that the comparative- 
ly little it took to get 
a course in automo 
tive electrical work 








After Crews had 
learned all about 
automotive electrical 


work that he needed 
to know before going 
out to make his own 
way once more, he 
got a job. But he 
did not quit studying. 
“T still study because 
there is a lot to learn. 
I get the theory out 
of a book, and then 
see how it works out 
in actual practice,” is 


his way of telling 
about it. ‘“‘Whateve 
I have accomplished 
is due to study, for 
you can’t learn to do 
a good job in this 
electrical work just 


by rule of thumb. If 
you don’t know why 





you’re doing some- 
thing, you aren’ 
likely to do the right 
thing.” 

For more than a 





didn’t faze him. 
“IT picked this line 


liked it,” he explains. 
“T still do. I didn’t 
know much of any- 
thing about it beforehand, but it had 
my interest. I know it is easier to 
learn something if you like the sub- 
ject. And I couldn’t figure anything I 
would like better and learn easier than 
this type of work.” 

So Crews got into a school. It was 
not all accomplished just by the fact 
of being enrolled. He found, as so 
many disabled men have found, that 
not all schools are as much interested 
in their students as in their tuition 
fees. “But I got a lot of good out of 
my training,” he explains. “And I am 
making good use of it now. I was 
lucky, too, in where I landed after the 
I was put out on 


was really interested in letting an ex- 
service man make good, instead of just 
seeing what they could get out of him.” 

A lot of fellows who were in school 
with Crews quit working when they 
saw that the instructors would not try 
to make them. A good many did not 
even come around except on pay-day. 
But Crews kept plugging. The knowl- 


James E. Crews, an enamel burner 

before the war, is now manager 

of a Chicago automotive electrical 
company 


year and a half now, 
James E. Crews has 
been manager of the 


Elmwood Automotive 
Electrical Company 
at Elmwood, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. He knows why a battery 


won’t bat, why a spark plug plugs, and 
all the rest of those obscure electrical 
facts that make the rest of us feel like 
jumping in the lake when the Henry 
won’t behave itself, in spite of the good 
meal of gasoline we just gave it. 

Ever since he completed his training, 
Crews has been working for this firm. 
“It has been a hard pull sometimes,” 
he admits. “It hasn’t all read like a 
novel or anything like that. I’ve had to 
keep humping along. 

“Of course I have had to forget my 
handicap. Any man must who hopes 
to make good in spite of a disability. 
There aren’t many men who want to 
keep a fellow around when his mind is 
on his physical ailments instead of his 
work. I’m not hard boiled, and I know 
what it’s like to be disabled. But I! 
wouldn’t want a man around the shop 
who wouldn’t carry his part of the load 
without regard to something that hap- 
pened to him six years ago. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Uncle Sam Has a New Year’s 
Greeting for You 


(Continued from page 11) 


ed service credit is $50 or less will be 
paid in cash. All other veterans will 
receive insurance certificates. 

These first certificates probably will 
be in the hands of their owners by the 
time this is read. Under the law they 
could not be issued before January Ist. 
But on December 1st the Veterans Bu- 
vreau had 300,000 of them made out, ad- 
dressed and in mail bags ready to be 
started on their way to the post office 
on the stroke of twelve o’clock on New 
Year’s morning. A million of these cer- 
tificates should be in the hands of their 
owners by the first of February. The 
natural result of this distribution will 
be an increase of applications. In al- 
most every community in the United 
States some veteran will get his certifi- 
cate. He will show it around or take 
it to a Legion post meeting or some- 
thing. His friends will see it and want 
one like it. And the only way to get 
it will be to fill out the application 
blank. 

On March 1st checks to dependents 
of deceased veterans and veterans who 
are entitled to $50 or less will be 
mailed. The result of this probably 


will be another tide of applications. 
General Davis, Adjutant General of 
the Army, who is in charge of the War 
Department’s end of the work, figures 
that with the way things are going 
more than eighty percent of the Army 
veterans will have filed their applica- 
tions by July 1st next. There are 
about 3,700,000 compensable Army vet- 
erans, of which number 1,700,000 had 
applied on December Ist. At the rate 


applications are coming in, 2,000,000 | 


army men will have applied by New 
Year’s day. With the increase in busi- 
ness which General Davis thinks is due 
after the first of the year, he believes 
another million applications will be re- 
ceived during the next six months. 
This will bring the total up to 3,000,- 
000. Seven hundred thousand will re- 
main. Some of these will never apply, 


nd the remainder will wait until the | 
ist moment permitted under the law. 


These calculations by General Davis 


may also be applied to the Navy and | 


the Marine Corps, which are receiving 
fewer applications than the Army, but 
are receiving them in about the same 
proportion to their wartime strength. 


An Appeal To All America 


(Continued from page 5) 


next is Edmund and the next is Vir- 
ginia. And this is their big sister 
from the Auxiliary, Miss Ann Cross, 
the billet service officer. 

“T think so far as the talk on child 
welfare is concerned the best talk is 
right here. I don’t know that it is 
necessary to say much more.” 

Tt wasn’t necessary to say anything 
more on the main proposition of child 
welfare. The Legion was for that. 
So Mr. McKee confined himself to de- 
tails about the Otter Lake Billet and 
the Legion’s program in general. The 
convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution of approval. This resolution 
set forth that steps be taken to create 
an endowment to support this work. 
This is the endowment the Legion is 
going after. 

Several more billets, like the one at 
Otter Lake and the proposed one in 
Kansas, with a national system of ad- 
ministration in the hands of experts, 
must be provided. There will be co- 
operation with all existing child wel- 
fare organizations. Behind all will be 
the full force of 11,000 Legion posts 
and their members—a force reaching 
into every corner of America and seek- 
ing every needy child, particularly the 
child of the veteran. 

I see that I have used up about all 
of my issue of space and have told of 
only half of the work which the Legion 
intends to carry on with the $5,000,000 
Endowment Fund. In addition to the 
children the Legion intends to finance 
with this fund its work for disabled 
veterans and their dependents. I have 
been led into detail about the children, 
though, because that is a subject the 
Legion has not talked much about as 
yet. The work for the disabled, which 


since 1919 at all times has had first 
claim on the Legion’s energies, its time 
and its resources, is a more familiar 
story to the Legion and to the country 
because the Legion made it in both in- 
stances. So in bare outline: 

The Legion created the Veterans 
Bureau and has written and obtained 
the enactment by Congress of the nu- 
merous laws under which that great 
institution functions. So much for the 


official machinery which tends to the | 


needs of the disabled and their de- 
pendents, and after many failings and 
much misgiving is attaining more 
nearly now than ever before to the 
standard of service which the Legion 
demands. 

Outside of the Bureau and out of the 
reach of official influence the Legion 
has erected a mechanism of its own 
which superintends the operation of 
the Veterans Bureau and tries to see 
to it that that Bureau serves the sol- 
dier. This is the National Rehabilita- 
tion Service of the Legion, which main- 
tains offices and paid experts through- 
out the United States. Aside from 
money spent by posts and state depart- 
ments, the national organization’s an- 
nual expenditure on this service is 
about $80,000. Enlargements and im- 
provements are under way which wil! 
raise this cost to $100,000 a year. 


The benefits to the veteran are ines- | 
| 


timable in dollars. They can be mea- 
sured only in terms of lives saved and 
shattered minds and bodies made right 
and whole again. But in dollars alone 


annually since 1919 several millions in 
unpaid claims and allowances. 


this service which the Legion has 








(Dest. 63128 Rochester, N.Y. “, Patterson Ci 
this service has recovered for veterans — Send — oe charge *, Dept. 631 
* 


The | 
Government, recognizing the value of | 


lyour guaranteed preparation. 2 Roskemer. 
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[Wrinkles alien 


ng 
How would you like to look ten years 
| younger? Would you like your face 
| , smooth, clear velvety, with not 
a of line or wrinkle? You can! 
And 18 minutes of trial will show 
the improvement. Continued use 
completes the miraculous 
Boncilla Beautifier, double strength, 
lifts away wrinkles, erases lines, 
removes and prevents blackheads, 
pimples and skin imperfections. 
Makes the Face Young 
It will make your face soft, smooth 
and glowing—clear up all iow 
and muddy appearance. You'll feel 
unger, look younger, act younger. 
The nefits are almost instantan- 
eous—you can feel and see the im- 
rovement at once. Your friends, 
Boo. will notice the difference, Suc- 
cessful an ores, illion tian. e 
Positivel: -injurious. Exact n the 
Pp York, Chicago and Paris at 
Years Lifted From Your Age 
Thousands daily testify to the amazing results from 
Boncilla Beautifier. Such thankful expressions av: 
“Am deligh beyond words,” “Didn't believe a 
few minutes could make such a change,”’ “It took 
out every wrinkle,” “‘All my friends ask me what 
improved my complexion so quickly,’’ etc. 
2 Treatments for only $i 
Ask your druggist for this special $1 size of Bon- 
cilla. Ample beauty treatment for 40 to 50 days. 
use. doesn’t sell it yet, send $1 d all 
we'll forward prepaid. If you prefer, send 
no: postman $1 plus few pennies post- 
on . Mone: cheerfully refund- 
ed. without question you don’t find 
Boncilla Beautifier all we claim for it. 
But we know after one trial you 











Boncilla Laboratories, Dept. 44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boncilla Today 
Keeps Wrinkles Away 
ca we give inventors 


at lowest consistent 


charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St.,Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 





As one of the oldest 
patent firms in Amer- 





Numerous Legionnaire References 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk ; 

For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 









our factory to wearer. 
b Easily sold. Over one million sat- 
isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 
required. Largesteady income. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. ‘Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free 


4 WiADISON SHIRT MILL, 564 B’way, New York 






















BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1600 to $2300 a 
year. Common education sufficient. Na 
ep, “pull” necessary. 
% Mail coupon for 
% Free Catalog. 

















Patterson Civil Service School 


your Free explaining 
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LAURENCE STALLINGS 
hig 4 * and the 
What Price 
, Stallings was for- 
merly in the 47th Com- 
pany, Sth Marines 









These Two Famous Books 


To One Address 


AT A SAVING! 


CAURENCE 
STACCINGS 


Author of “‘ What Price Glory” 


because it is a tremendously 
g the intimate personal life of 
picturing their inevitable 


all comes 


“Plume 
portray in 


We recommend 
important novel, 
a returned soldier and om wife, 
»f Patriotism and what it 
of two young people who attempt 


sacrifice on the altar « 
to. It is a vivid story 
to cover the scars of war. Richard Plume 
to his wife and child, with only one leg, a $45.00 a month 
allowance from the Government and a bitter grudge 
against war. 

The author was a captain of the Marines at Belleau 
Wood, where he lost a leg in the first wave of the last 
attack on that strong position, It might well be a story 
of his own life. 


comes home 


Through theW heat 








THOMAS BOYD 
Former - k yey A. E. F 


“Through the Wheat” 


— S} al 
sleenees rs of these 
! ‘ion Book Service 


order today! 
of The 


dianapolis, Indiana. 





OWNED and OPERATED by 


Order Now!!! 


arrangement with the 


offers them to you 


By Thomas Boyd 


We recommend “Through the Wheat” 
only book we have read where, in the heat of an attack, 
with nerves stretched to the breaking point, with ma- 
chine-guns spitting death at three different angles, the 
true feelings and actual emotions a man has have been 
unerringly portrayed. You will live with him again those 
stirring days of ’17, 718 and 19, if you have the good 
fortune to follow him in “Through the Wheat.” 


because it is the 


Legion Book Service 
| of The American Legion Weekly 
1 {ndianarolis, Indiana 


books, The 
Enclosed you will find $3.50. 


two 


Send me, all 


postpaid to one address at a substantial ] charges prepaid, to the address . “Plumes” by 
saving. We recommend  unhesitatingly Laurence Stallings, and “‘Through the Wheat” by 
these two books as the best that have Thomas Boyd. 

been published in their particular field 

since the war. The special price of the Name 





two books is $3.50 postpaid. 
Use the attached coupon and mail your i Address 
The Legion Book Service 
American Legion Weekly, In- 





State 





| City 
1 


« hh é 
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created, would gladly finance it. The 
Legion has declined this because it 
wishes to be master of its own house. 
Since 1921 The American Red Cross 
has assisted the Legion financially in 
| the maintenance of this service. It 
|has placed at the Legion’s disposal 
j} about $64,000 annually in that time. 
This assistance ends on January ist, 
and the Legion must bear the whole 
burden. It asks the public to help. 
This is the work which President 
| Coolidge and his distinguished asso- 
jciates have endorsed, lending their 
| names and prestige to the Legion’s ap- 
| peal to the public for $5,000,000 so that 
the orphans of veterans and disabled 
 ientiie themselves may not suffer. 
| Five million dollars is a lot of money. 
| It is, however, a minimum for forward- 
J 
| 
| 
| 





|ing the work which is in hand, end 
| which the Legion means to go through 
with. 

All values are relative anyhow. Five 
million dollars is a lot of money, but 
| fifty million dollars is a lot more money 
and two billion one hundred million 
dollars is— 

The Legion asks $5,000,000 to be held 
in trust and the proceeds spent to help 
| soldiers’ orphan children and wounded 
soldiers themselves who need help. 

Last year America spent outright 
$50,000,000 for chewing gum. 
| Last year America spent outright 
| $2,100,000,000 for tobacco. 

The American Legion believes that 
the rescue of an orphan is worth the 
price of an occasional stick of gum and 
that a crippled soldier’s redemption is 
as necessary to the national peace of 
mind as a pack of cigarettes. 


When Death Was 
Rampant 


(Continued from page 7) 


ily is not so well taken care of. Rich- 
ards had $1,000 insurance, and little 
property. He left a wife, two little 
children, and another child on the way. 
The family will be in desperate straits. 
Neither man had applied for his adjust- 
ed compensation, and consequently the 
families receive the much _ smaller 
award of heirs of a veteran, rather 
than the larger face value of the policy 
which would have been purchased by 
this amount of money if the application 
had been mailed to Washington. 

No plans have as yet been made 
definitely by Jack Kimball Post for the 
relief of the Richards family. Mrs. 
Richards has been away ever since the 
tragedy, and has consequently been not 
available for talking over the situa- 
tion. But Kimball Post is subscribing 
$100 to a fund for the Richards fam- 
ily’s relief, and in addition is receiving 
subscriptions from Legion posts and 
from individuals. 














A editorial and general communica- 
tions to this publication should be 
addressed to The American Legion Week- 
ly, Indianapolis, Indiana, where the Le- 
gion’s official magazine is now printed. 
Advertising correspondence should be 
addressed either to the Eastern Advertis- 
ing Office of the Weekly, 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or the West- 
ern Advertising Office, 22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 
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His Arm Won’t Work, So His Brain 
Carries the Load 


(Continued from page 14) 


“I am making better money today 
than I would be making if I had stayed 
right on at my pre-war work without 
a disability. That is a good deal to be 
able to say, with one arm out of com- 
mission. 

“And even if I were just making a 
bare living, I would be happier in this 
work than I ever could have been as 
an enamel burner. It’s just naturally 
pleasanter work for the kind of ability 
I have.” 

So Crews’ hard study and hard work 
has had its reward. He is back on his 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
In order tiat it may be com- 
asked to designate 
icial or member to notify the Weekly of all 


in this covuwmn, 
lop 


post commanders are 


] 
an of 


deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 
Oscar G. Baper, Funkhouser Post, Evansville, 
r D. at Dubugue, Ia., Nov. 13, aged 31. 
Served as Set. Maj. in 88th Div. 
Cuartes W. Brapy, Tirey J. Ford Post, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. D. Nov. 19, aged 28. Served 


with 22nd Regt., Camp Lawrence, Great Lakes, 
Ill. 

Howarp BuLMmore, Harsch Crisp Seaman 
»st, Brockport, N. Y. D. in auto accident, 
yy. 26, aged 36. Served with Btty. D, 309th 


Lehr Ae] 


" Grorce A. CLoTreLter, McLain-Chandler Post, 
Hilisboro,. Il. D. Nov. 11, ag 57. Served 
with Medical Corps, 33rd Div., and at Base 


Hosp., Camp Logan, Tex. 
Vater B. CLouser, Wooster (O.) Post. D. 
Nov. 18, ared 23. Served with Co, D, 146th 


, 87th Div. 
Cuartes Fentua, Lee, Lowery post, Gibson 
,, 1. D. at Brokaw Hospital, Bloomington, 
Nov. 30, aged 38. Served in 47th Arty., 
< A. C. 

Mark GALLAGHER, Lawrence (Mass.) Post. 
80. Served on U. S. S. Seattle. 

F. Garcin, Montgomery Post, Du- 
Bois, I'a. D. im aceident, Nov. 21, aged 30. 
Served with 80th M. P. Co., 80th Div. 

WituiamM A. Hences, Weakly-Rowland Post, St. 
Elmo, D. Nov. 27. Served with Btty D, 
6th Regt., F. A. R. D. 

Cuanies C. Hrnpricks, Philip Hartzell Post, 
Carthage, Iu. Murdered in Chicago, Nov. 80, 
aged 25. Served with Hd. Co., 129th Inf., 33rd 
Div. 

James E. Htiu, Jack Henry Post, Anchorage, 
Alaska. Murdered Oct. 30. Served with Co. F, 
Sist Engrs. and with 6th Co. Trans. Corps. 

Joun JAuRgEGNY, Puente (Cal.) Post. D. July 
18, aged 29. Served with Co. H, 362nd Inf. 

I ; J. Jtmmkowic, Guy Drews Post, 


Til. 





Manitowoc, Wis. D. Nov. 25, aged 28. Served 
with Co. B, 331st M. G. Fn. 

reaNK Karney, Bentleyville (Pa.) Post. 
Ki'led, Nov. 8, aged 28. Served with 332nd Inf., 
83rd Div. 

Cuari Lew, Ferguson Post, Philadelphia, 
Pa. D. Nov. 26. Served in U. S. Navy. 

Weavrr J. Linegerry, Morgan McDermott 
Post, Tucson, Ariz. D, Nov. 25 in Frankton, 
Ird.. aged 29. Served with 32ist Co., 304th 
Bricade, Tank Corps. 

Roy G. Minter, Washington (Mo.) Post. D. 
Nev. 22, aged 30. Served in 128th F. A., 35th 


Div. 
Gtrsert N. Netson, Lleyd Spetz Post, Bis- 


mare cs ht D. D, Dee. 8, aged 43. Captain 
n 88th Div. 

LrRoy E. Newton, MeLain-Chandler Post, 
Hillsboro, Tl. D. Apr. 5, aged 34. Served with 
Hq. Co.. 128rd M. G. Bn., 33d _ Div. 

Sreruen C. Novasovsky, Raymond Henry 
Post, Olyphant, Pa. D. Nov. 27. Served with 


3lith M. G.. Bn. 

O. J. Onean, Poul R. Martin Post, Hershey, 
Neb. Killed in mine aeeident at Victor, Col., 
Nov. 1. Served with 77th Div. 

Joseru O. Sisury, Robert G. Kotouch Post, 
Greensburg, Pa. D. Nov. 18, aged 33. Served 
with Co. A, 320th Inf., 80th Div., and with 
350th Inf. 

Eart F. Tarntsr, Anton Ulijohn Post, New 
England, N. D. D. Sept. 21, aged 28, Served 
at Camp Greenleaf, Ga, 


feet again, at a good job. He is seeing 
to it that the whole Crews’ crew is 
eating regularly. And he’s helping the} 
automobile owners around Elmwood to 
keep their cars on the road and their 
dispositions sweet. 

From all of which an analytical in- 
dividual might gather that here is a 
Legionnaire—Crews is a member of| 
Chipilly Post of Elmwood—who is fill-| 
ing a good-sized niche in the world—| 
and filling it well. 

And the analytical individual would 
be right. 





Epwarp A. Ta.cott, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post. 
D. Sept. 14. Served with Co. C, 108th Inf., 
27th Div., and with 120th Inf., 30th Div. 

JosePpH WALSH, Disabled Veterans Post, New 
Haven, Conn. D. Nov. 19. Served with Co. M, 
327th Inf. 

ARTHUR WITTMAN, Alameda (Cal.) Post. D. 
Nov. 29. Served with 362nd Inf., $list Div. 

Rosert E. Yeacer, Montgomery Post, DuBois, 
Pa. D. following injury by automobile, Nov. 12, 
aged 27. Served in Medical Corps. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re-| 


ceived three weeks in advance of the events with E 


which they are concerned. 


YEoMEN (F).—Reunion at Rittenhouse Hotel, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8, of ali girls who served 
in U. S. Navy. Address Anna Perry, 4841 N. 
lith Street, Philadeiphia. 

ABERDEEN PROVING GrouNps Buppirs—Ex- 
service men who served in Ordnance Corps at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., between Decem- 
ber, 1917, and June, 1919, and who live in the 
vicinity of New York City, are cordially in- 
vited to installation of Woodrow Wilson Post, 
No. 9, New York City, on Dee. 30, at 68 West 
68th Street, or communicate with B. G. Sack, 
996 Westchester Ave., Bronx, New York. 

27TH Dtvisilon—General O’Ryan, Honorary 
President of the 27th Division Association, re- 
quests that veterans of the division forward 
names and addresses to him so that complete 
roster may be obtained. Address Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 

323p F. S. BN.—Former members of this out- 
fit asked to send addresses to B. W. Watton, 
88 South Dearborn St., Chicago, for purpose 
of arranging reunion. 

Ha. Co. 23p ENGINEERS—Cock-eyed Club, com- 
posed of members of this unit who were at Camp 
Meade, Md., in December, 1917, asked to get in 
touch with Fulton Pace, State Highway Com- 
mission, Scotland Neck, N. C., for purpose of 
completing roster. 

Co. A, 10TH Encrneers (29TH Drv.)—Reunion 
banquet at Berwick Hotel, Newark, N. J., Jan. 
31. Other companies of 104th Engineers cor- 
dially invited. Address Edwin W. Gould, 35 
Coeyman Street, Newark. 

328TH F. A.—Second annual reunion planned 
for June, 1925. Address Adjutant 328th F. A. 
Veterans’ Assn., 209 Elm St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., or C. N. Carlton, 717 N. Pine Street, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Co. C, 220 U. S. INr.—Membhers of this outfit 
during its stay at Fort Jay, N. Y., in 1917, in- 
terested in proposed reunion write Chris E. 
_ Broadway and John St., South Amboy, 
> | 


5TH Supply Trarns—Former members of the 
Provisional and Regular 5th Supply Train, 1st 
Army Supply Train and Motor Shop units at- 
tached thereto are asked to write Major Oral 
F. Clark, Infantry (D. O. L.) U. S. Army, 22 
Municipal Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Brrrrany Leave ArrA—-Former members, per- 
manent personnel and members of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Red Cross staffs are asked to send their 
addresses to permanent secretary so that notices 
may be sent of reunion at National Convention 
of American Legion in Omaha in 1925. Address 
Clifford Powell, 401 Reed St., Red Oak, Ia. 

2np Div.—To complete roster, ex-members are 
asked to write Historical Section, 2nd Div., Ft. 
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Make BIG oo ala 
ota te You Qualify? 


Ozarka representatives make real money be- 
cause they give real values and deliver a real 
service. For instance, there is a 4-tube Ozarka 
Instrument for loud speaker operation, giving 
wide range of reception at $39.50. Our men 
demonstrate Ozarka Instruments and Install. 
The Instrument makes the sale easy by its perfor- 
mance. We train you to know radio and our methods, 
make w to wear the button as our 
accredited representative. Previous experience is not 
necessary. In fact we prefer to doour own educating. 
If you have a clean , are industrious, and have 
saved up a little cash. bere’s a real opportunity, if 
a can qualify for an exclusive territory. We already 
tore Dae representatives. Territory going fast. 


Illustrated BOOK 
\\ WRITE Today for illustrated 

book No. 101 that gives the entire 
Ozarka Plan. Don’t fail to give 
the name of your county. 


: \OZARKA, Inc. 
859 Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





















Sam Houston, 




















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


yee can earn money at home in your spare 


time making show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weshow you how, supply 
you work at horre no matter where you live 
and pay you cash for all work done. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
179 Adams Building Toronto, 


PATENTS , 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Ob- 








tain a Patent” and “Invention and Industry” 
and “Record of Invention” blank before disclos- 
ing inventions. Send model or sketch your 


invention for instructions. Promptness agsured. 
No charge for above information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 1924 Securi- 
ty Bank Building, directly across street from 
Patent Office, Washington, D, C.—Adv. 

















S13BtoSi192  herne P pocclrven, Haters 
A MONTH ff Oriel Game ere 
Veod aoe Your obtainable: | ‘a! inf jormation re- 


Special Pretereace 
to Ex-Serviee Men ,° 
Mail coupen ° 











er tn a a a ac 
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Busting all Records 


B U g - t SS Q H d D | ] d S A tire merchant, whose stock in trade 
consisted of so-called “seconds” of a ques- 


Pagment 


is made for material for this department. 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


whén accompanied by stamped envelope. Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 
i 


Change for the Best 


Slim Slableigh was beyond doubt the 
tightest fisted man in a New England town 
none of whose inhabitants was known as a 
spendthrift. One dark night he was held 
up by a bandit who demanded: 

“Hand over yer eash or you get drilled!” 

“I-I only got a dime,” faltered Slim. 

“Well, that’s better than nothin’. Fork 
it over.” 

Slim hesitated a moment and then asked: 

“@-can you m-make ehange for half a 


dollar?” 
You’ve Met Her 


“What kind of a girl is she?” 


Delia: ] 
“Oh, the two-matches-to-a-cigar- 


Celia: 
ette kind.” 
Causes 


I am a has-been 
Laid up on the shelf; 

All of my pep gone, 
| And most of my pelf. 
| This is the substance 

Of my tale of woe: 

The dames were too fast 

[ And the horses too slow. 
—Hdgar Daniel Kramer. 


She made a date to roller skate; 
A charming little girl was Mary: 
But hear her wail (O cruel tale!) : 
“This pastime is too sedentary!” 
—W. 8. 


It is to laugh; 
They ennnot be played on 
A phonograph. 


Congressional Records! 


—L. V. HE. 


} Safe and Sane 


“How this would shock mother!” she 
pasted, after he had just kissed her by 
brute strength. 

Spee, never mind,” he tried to con- 
her. “It won't happen to mother.” 


sole 


' 
Disillusioned 
Uptown: “How did Kidder come to get 
hit by an automobile?” 
Downtown: “He got out of his car on 
a country road to pick up a horseshoe.” 


; 


Post Mortem 

Engaged: “So your last boss was a 
mean man, eh?” 

Released: “Mean? Why, that guy’d 
raise you five a week and then fire you 
just to make you feel worse about losing 
your job.” 


Municipal Nature 
Beautiful trees are these, 
Swayed by the City’s Breeze, 
Planted on Corporate Grounds 
(Safely within the bounds )— 
Thanks to the kind allotment 
Made by the Park Department. 
Green grass doth grow divine, 
Guarded by “Keep Off” sign. 
Here, some one wisely stood 
Benches of green-stained wood, 
Now, on Municipal Nights, 
Shaded from Civie Lights, 
Citizen Lovers spoon 
Under the Public Moon. 

—Charles David Rice. 


Technicalities Aside 

“And of course you're an able-bodied sea- 
man like the rest,” ventured the fair visitor 
of the battleship’s guide. 

“Me? I'm a coxs’n,” he snorted, point- 
ing to his chevrons. 

“Coxs’n? Coxs’n? Oh, yes! 
you crow reveille, don’t you?” 


Now, Let Them Bite 

“See here!” stormed the guide. “You've 
gone and drank up all the whisky we 
brought along in case of snake bites!” 

“Thass right,” admitted the culprit, 
cheerfully, “but my father always taught 
me that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 


But Not Quite 


Teacher: “In the beginning of time, ages 
and ages ago, the earth was a steaming 
molten ball. Then, as it cooled, moun- 
tains were torn up on its surface, voleanves 
appeared, craters exploded with lava, gey- 
sers erupted and the entire world shook.” 

Little Johnny: “Gee, that must have 
been almost as bad as the time pa’s home- 
brew fermented.” 


You mean 








“I guess that highball was too much for Betty.” 


She: “Nonsense. She’s only faking. She’s crazy about Sam and he’s so slow. ” 


tionable variety, was enthusiastically de- 
tailing to a competitor an advertising cam- ] 
paign he was preparing to launch. 

“I’m going to run a movie showing my ] 
tires in use,” he said. “There will be 
five hundred feet of film.” 

“But,” politely inquired the competitor, 
“will your tires run that far?” 


So There! 
“Huh!” he snorted, after reading the ac- 


count of the wedding. “Always the ‘blush- 
ing bride’! That's the bunk!” 


“Oh, no, it isn’t,” replied the Mrs. : 
sweetly. “Just consider the kind of men 
women have to marry.” 





Not a Chance 


“Just let me have one—just one!” he 
begged. “I'll never tell a soul.” 

She gazed on him pityingly. 

“No, Gerald,” she replied, firmly. “Mam- 
ma has every one of her cigarettes counted, 
and she knows I smoke a different brand,” 


Letting Off Stismes 
There was an old lady of Fismes, 
Who fragile as china did sismes; 
But a nervy Boche spy, j 
Who chanced to pass by, 
She laid out toot sweet with a bismes. 


—C. A. L. 


Business Is Business 

was conducting a funeral 

in a Western State when two shots were 

fired outside the chureh. The undertaker 

at onee rushed out, but returned in a few 
moments, smiling. 

“T’ve secured both those customers,” he 4 

whispered to the parson with pardonable 


pride. 
Old King Cole 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
Till he went on a hair tonie spree; 
He emerged second best in his bout with , 
the bowl. ; 
Slow music by fiddlers three! 


—D. D. 
In the Clouds 
Mechanic: “There’s a fellow going down 


in a parachute. ; ae 
Aviator: “I'll see if I can hit him. It 
isn’t often we get a chance at a _ pedes- 


trian.” 
Who Won? 
Willis: “So the ship went down at sea? 
Was there any liquor aboard?’ 
Nillis: “Judge for yourself. The cap- 
tain had to fight with the whole passenger 
list to see who would go down with the 


ship.” 
Who’s the Other? 
[From the Joplin (Mo.), News-Herald] 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Willix of Mount 
Vernon, are visitors here today. Mr. Wil- 
lix has the distinction of being one of two 
men in the United States and probably in 


the world. 
Be Specific 


Rub: “Smith says he knows the date of 
the end of the world.” 
Dub: “Which end?’ 


Calendar 


In spring I love the ladies; 
In summer, too, I fall; 
But when the winter comes again, 

I need my dough, that’s aac 


No Eyes for Them 
Wife: “Did you see those men staring at 
that flapper as she boarded the car?” 
Husband: “What men?” 


A clergyman 








q 
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DIVISIONAL 


HISTORIES 


Available Through 


The LEGION BOOK SERVICE 


1ST DIVISION 


History of the 1st Division of the World War. 
Official. Well illustrated. Set of twelve opera- 
tions. Maps in separate container. Price: 


$5.00. 
4TH DIVISION 


History of the 4th Division. Official. By Colonel 
Hall and Bach. 60 illustrations. Operations, 
maps in separate container. 368 pages. Well 
bound. Price: $2.00. 


5TH DIVISION 
History of the 5th Division. Official. A com- 
plete record of the division’s activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Ta- 
bles of casualties, important field orders, decora- 
tions, citations. 86 full page photographs. Many 
23 74%4x10% inches. Price: 


maps. 23 
$6.00. 

26TH DIVISION 
Pictorial History of the 26th Division. 500 Offi- 
cial photographs in one well bound book. Size 
8x11 inches. 320 pages. Price: $5.00. 


27TH DIVISION 


Pictorial record of the 27th Division. Over 300 
U. S. Official pictures showing every outfit. Size 
8x10 inches. Contains 244 pages. Price: 2.75 


29TH DIVISION 


History of the 29th Division. Official. Con- 
tains complete Division roster. 240 illustrations 
official maps. 493 pages. Price: $5.00. 


33RD DIVISION 


History of the 33rd Division. Official. Well il- 
lustrated. Contains photographs of every outfit 
in Division. Each individual regimental story 
given by Commanding officers. Contains maps 
and citations. Well bound. A history to be 
proud of. Price: $5.00. 


35TH DIVISION 


History of the 35th Division entitled ‘From 
Vauquois to Exermont,” by Claire Kenamore. A 
vivid story of the actions of the Division well 
written, well illustrated. Price: $2.00. 


36TH DIVISION 


“The History of the 36th Division” by Captain 
B. Chastine. A well written History of the 36th 
Division in the World War; well illustrated. 
Contains official maps. 5'%x8 inches in size. 297 
pages well bound im cloth. Price: $3.00. 


pages. 


SOWNED and OPERATED by Phe AMERICAN 


42ND DIVISION 
The story of the 42nd Division entitled “Rain- 
bow Bright,” by Laurence O. Stuart. Well il- 
lustrated with 17 battlefield sketches by the au- 
thor. Bound in cloth. Price: $2.10 postpaid. 


77TH DIVISION 


History of the 77th Division. Official. A com- 
plete account of the Division’s actions from or- 
ganization to armistice. Photographs, sketches 
cartoons, maps, honor roll, citations, 100 illus- 
trations, 230 pages. Price: $2.50. 


78TH DIVISION 


History of the 78th Division. Official. Field 
orders, sketches maps, many illustrations 
Price: $3.50. 


79TH DIVISION 


Official. Contains 
maps. 510 pages 
$5.00. 


History of the 79th Division. 
over 200 illustrations and 
Beautifully bound. Price: 


86TH DIVISION 
Official History of the 86th Division. 
Division roster. Maps, citations, et 
Price: $2.50 


90TH DIVISION 


‘Official History of the 90th Division,” by Major 
George Wythe. Contains 259 pages. Illustrated 
with official pictures and maps. Price: $5.00. 
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Order Now Histories are nearly ex- 
hausted. Mail your order today on the order 
form on the bottom of this page and insure 
yourself of getting a copy of your old Division 
history. Legion Book Service of The American 
Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Complete 
cetera. 


A supply of many of these 


pr-- ---—------------ 


! Mail This Order Today! 
1 Legion Book Service of 

The American Legion Weekly, 
: Indianapolis, Indiana: 

Enclosed find $ Send me postpaid the 
History of the Division as advertised 
in your issue of December 26th. 
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THE LOST BATTALION 














The American Legion Film Service 


Presents 


“The Lost Battalion” 


A romantie drama of thrilling 
action that has beeome famous 
over-night. 


It is an amazing combination 
of spectacle and adventure, hu- 
mor and tragedy—built around 
the most vivid and dramatie 
page in history. 





























Thrills—Excitement—Adventure 


With the great unknown looming ‘before them, souls revealed themselves to each other—true, human 
and throbbing. A living page in the history of mankind! The most compelling photoplay ever con- 
eeived.. Don’t miss it! 
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An epical photoplay portray- \ 
ing the American spirit of ha, 
1917-18. 


Cut out and mail this coupon immediately to The 
American Legion Film Service, National Head- 
quarters, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A romantie story of love, 


heroism, conflict, interwoven Please tell me how my post can increase its prestige and add 
with humor and pathos. to its treasury by showing the Legion’s motion picture film, “THE 


LOST BATTALION.” 
This stupendous production 


throbs with every known emo- NEED OES Cor Ot ee ee 
tion of the soul. It portrays 
vividly life’s great passions, Oihdial Tits and Tih = eB ee 


great sorrows, great self-sac- 


rifices and great atonements. City ..... pS ilies. Ae > Wir epee. i att» Ne ee 





If you aren’t a post official, stand up at your next post 
' meeting and ask what has been done to get this infor- 
; mation for 





























